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VIEW OF BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore, the principal city and port of 
Maryland, is advantageously situated near 
the head of Chesapeake Bay, fourteen miles 
distant, on the river Patapsco, which af- 
fords it a commodious harbor, well protect- 
ed by high land. The city is about two 
miles in extent from east to west, and one 
and a half from north to south. Most of 
the streets are straight, and cross each 
other at right angles. The population, in 
1840, was 102,313. 








Descriptive. 
ORIGINAL. 


A TRIP TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


LETTER 3. 


Boston, July 30, 1855. 


My Dear Son.—I should have informed 
you in my last, that a man accustomed to 
the path accompanies each party in ascend- 
ing and descending the mountain, called 
the ** Guide.” He carries with him a tin 
dipper to dip water from the springs for 
the thirsty—a hammer and a quantity of 
horse-shoe nails, to fasten the shoes of the 
ponies which are liable to get loose, and 
sometimes fall off, in which case their feet 
would be so cut and worn by the sharp 
stones, as to lame them, and perhaps des- 
troy their usefulness for life. The guide 
‘having examined the ponies’ feet, and fas- 
tened the loose shoes, and adjusted the 
ladies’ saddles, we re-mounted our ponies 
about two o'clock, and commenced the de- 
scent. This was no child’s play, as I was 
well aware while making the ascent. What 
was still worse, the difficulties increased 
tather than diminished, until we had ac- 
complished half our way downward.— 
Among our party was a stout, fleshy lady, 
weighing, I should think, near two hundred 
pounds. ‘The landlord tried to dissuade 
her from making the tour, probably think- 
ing his ponies had not sufficient strength 
tocarry her through in safety; but she 
had determined to accomplish the feat or 
suffer martyrdom in the cause of “ woman’s 
nights,” and bravely did she face the dan- 
gers, and successfully meet and overcome 
them. This fat lady was immediately be- 
hind me in the downward march, and the 
perils before me were very much augment- 
td by those behind, in a constant appre- 
sion that the lady’s pony might make 
‘slip, and throwing his ponderous load 

















over his head, crush myself and pony be- 
neath her mighty corporation. These fears, 
however, much to my joy were not realized, 
for the fat lady skilfully managed to keep 
her seat, and the dexterous pony in due 
time landed her safely at the foot of the 
mountain. 

Having rode all the way up the moun- 
tain, it was my intention also to ride all 
the way down, but my pony, in a moment 
of abstraction, suddenly stumbled over a 
stone, and fell upon his knees. He re- 
covered, however, before I had time to 
dismount, receiving no other injury than 
the loss of a little skin from one knee. To 
guard myself effectually against an accident 
of this kind, I had taken the precaution to 
reverse my hold upon the saddle. 
cending, the danger to be apprehended was 
of falling backward, but in descending, of 
being thrown over the animal’s head, I 
therefore seized the crupper, confident that 
if pony’s crupper-holder remained a fixed 
fact, and the connexion with the saddle 
was secure, I should be able to maintain 
both my dignity and position in any exi- 
gency short of his turning a somerset. It 
was very amusing to watch the motions of 
pony, and see him navigate, for it was 
found best to allow him to have pretty 
much his own way in that particular. At 
times he would come to a dead halt on 
some ledge or rock on which he could 
stand securely ; he would then take a care- 
ful survey of the dangers below, and find- 
ing there was no “ backing out,’ make a 
long drawn sigh, and leap on the crags be- 
neath, then gather up his forces for another 
onset. 

As we were now approaching the most 
dangerous place, a very steep, rocky de- 
clivity, I concluded to follow the example 
of a majority of the company, and dis- 
mount. Accordingly pony was sent ahead, 
and being relieved of his burden, soon out- 
stripped his rider in the race. Following 
the direction of his tail, the only part of 
his body now visible, I succeeded by 
scrambling, tumbling, and rolling, to reach 
the half-way hut, where I found pony 
quietly ruminating over his past difficulties 
and escapes, with the calmness and gravity 
of a philosopher. Here we waited until all 
the company arrived. The guide’s dipper 
was then brought into requisition. Hav- 
ing quenched our thirst at a cool spring 
near by, we again pursued our tortuous 
way through the woods, over roots and 
stumps of trees, log bridges, &c., but as 
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all earthly things must have an end, 
(the circle always excepted,) so had 
our mountain tour, and at about six 
o’clock on Wednesday evening, we 
ell safely alighted at the Glen House, 
the fat lady exclaiming, we were a 
company of fools, to which I readily 
nodded assent, excepting, of course, 
the lady who made the wise remark, 
and rejoicing in spirit that she was 
no longer suspended in ¢errorum over 
my devoted head. 

What subsequently occurred dur- 
ing this remarkable journey, will be 
related in my next communication. 

Your affectionate father, T. J. T. 





LETTER 4. 
Boston, Aug. 4, 1855. 

My Dear Son.—In my last, you 
were informed of my safe return on 
Wednesday evening, to the Glen 
House. Unaccustomed as I am to 
equestrian exercises, and more espe- 
cially to scaling mountain tops, and 
scrambling down precipitous ledges 
on the back ofa pony, requiring every mus- 
cle and nerve in body and limbs to be in 
constant activity, and stretched to their ut- 
most tension to prevent being unseated, 
you may well suppose I was not in a con- 
dition of body to enjoy what I most need- 
ed, refreshing sleep. Indeed, had I been 
placed in an empty cask, and roiled from 
the top to the bottom of the mountain, it 
is doubtful whether I should have been in 
a more mellow condition. 

After spending the night in “ seeking 
rest and finding none,” I arose with a 
determination to spend the day in dignifi- 
ed quiesence, the morning being rainy, was 
an additional reason for adhering to my re- 
solve. It was really provoking to watch 
the foolish clouds, and see them bump their 
soft heads against the brow of the moun- 
tains, and then, child-like, weep floods of 
tears to the great annoyance of curiosity 
seekers below. About ten the now sensi- 
ble clouds arose above the mountain tops, 
and an occasional gleam of sunshine gave 
indications of a pleasant day. A company 
of ten ladies and gentlemen, who had been 
anxiously waiting for fair weather, gayly 
mounted the ponies, and commenced the 
task of climbing Mount Washington. The 
day proved inauspicious, as the clouds rol- 
led thick and heavy over the mountain tops, 
veiling in obscurity all around and below 
them. What they lost in seeing, was for- 
tunately gained in feeling, being overtaken 
and thoroughly drenched by a heavy 
shower of rain on their return. 

At the Glen House are two very power- 
ful telescopes, through which visitors 
amuse themselves by viewing the surround- 
ing scenery, and watching for a sight of 
the adventurers as they pass up and down 
the mountain. After emerging from the 
woods in ascending, the path lies for some 
distance along a rocky eminence, and 
though scarcely discernable by the naked 
eye, the telescope brings them out in bold 
relief against the sky, nearly as large as 
life, and with such distinctness that dif- 
ferent individuals are distinguishable by 
their dress, or the color of the horses. As 
they pass in review, in slow and noiseless 
procession, the scene to the spectator is 
one of peculiarly wild and romantic impres- 
siveness. There is now in course of con- 
struction a Macadamized carriage road to 
the top of Mount Washington, about one 
and a half miles is now finished. Its en- 
tire length, if I recollect right, will be 
about eight miles, making an easy and safe 











gradation; the width is 16 1-2 feet, with a 
slight inclination from the outer edge to the 
mountain. The whole work is under con- 
tract to be completed in season for next 
years’ travel, for the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars. Carriages of a peculiar construc- 
tion for the use of the road, are being built, 
capable of seating 12 persons each, and so 
adjusted as to maintain a level position.— 
Four horses will be required to draw a 
carriage up the mountain, and two will be 
used in coming down. 

Having recovered my usual elasticity of 
body and mind by a day and night of rest, 
on Friday morning at eight o’clock, I seat- 
ed myself in a stage-coach, with ten or 
twelve passengers, for the Crawford House, 
situated on the west side of the mountains, 
35 miles distant. Several miles of the 
road at the commencement had been re- 
cently constructed, and somewhat injured 
by the late rains, so that it required the 
united strength of six powerful horses to 
draw us through the ditches, and over the 
apparently interminable hills. After rid- 
ing seven or eight miles we came to a vil- 
lage, where the driver changed horses,. 
there also we parted with two of our com- 
pany. From thence we jogged along at an: 
easy pace over a good substantial road, free 
from dust. Having but two inside passen- 
gers beside myself, an agreeable lady and 
gentleman from Boston, we had sufficient: 
space to lounge around, and nothing to do 
but make ourselves comfortable, breathe 
the pure, invigorating mountain air, and 
enjoy the varied scenery through which we 
passed, to the full. Much of our way was 
through the forest. The trees were cloth- 
ed in their midsummer suit of dark green 
foliage, their branches so closely intertwin- 
ed as to preclude the intrusive rays of the 
noon-day sun, wooing the traveller to seek 
shelter and repose beneath their cool and 
quiet shade. But being bound for the 
Crawford House, we bowed our thanks, 
and respectfully declined the kind invita- 
tion. 

A little meandering stream, along whose- 
sylvan banks we frequently passed, seem- 
ed strangely bent on reversing its natural 
course, and running up hill. I pointed out 
the strange freak to my fellow passengers, 
but they could account for it no better than 
myself. At last it was conjectured that 
the recent rains had wet its bed, and that it 
was running up hill to dry it. A very 
sensible little fellow, that, was’nt he ? 

Other marvellous incidents, accompanied 
with some sage remarks thereon, will be 
related in my next. 

Your affectionate father, 


Moral Cales. 


T. J..T. 














ORIGINAL. 


EMMA WILLARD, 


OR THE UNHEEDED WARNING. 


* I shall consult my own pleasure in this 
matter, Louise. I do not consider that any 
one has a right to interfere.’ ‘But, Em- 
ma, our parents would not approve of your 
course, and do you expect to find happi- 
ness in acting contrary to their wishes, 
when you know them?’ ‘ Yes, Louise, if 
their wishes are unreasonable. I repeat, 
that I will not be controlled by any one in 
this affair; and I will never forgive you if 
you reveal what I have told you.” ‘I cannot 
promise secrecy, Emma; but I implore you 
by the love which you cherish for your fa- 
mily, and your regard for Edward Merton, 
to give up at once your acquaintance with 
Mr. Gordon. Can you, my sister, relin- 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











vuish the love of one so truly worthy, as 
we believe Edward to be, for the attentions 
and flatteries of a man like Mr. Gordon? 
You have heard reports against his charac- 
ter.” * Yes, Louise, yet I do not believe 
them, and never will. He has been shame- 
fully wronged as a stranger here.’ ‘It 
may be, Emma, but I can find no sufficient 
excuse for his wishing you to meet him 
clandestinely. It is cowardly, and would 
condemn any man in my estimation. Be 
warned, my dear Emma, and think no more 
of this deceiver’s flattering speeches, or 
graceful addresses ; for unhappiness will 
be the certain result of the wrong course 
you have taken, if pursued.’ 

Although Louise Willard warned her 
sister faithfully and tearfully, the proud 
beauty heeded not the loving monitor.— 
She had chosen her way, and nothing 
should divert her from following it. She 
consulted as she said, her own pleasure.— 
She did not wait to ask herself the ques- 
tion, ‘ Whom shall I harm in this matter?” 

* Well, Louise,’ said she when her sister 
ceased speaking, ‘I hope that is the last 
lecture I shall have from you on this sub- 
ject. You cannot change my purposes, 
therefore talking is useless.’ Tears pre- 
vented Louise from replying, and Emma 
having prepared herself for a walk, left her 
to weep alone. 

A young man sat in his office, looking 
over a package of letters, which had just 
been brought to him. One by one he 
threw them unopened on the table before 
him, and his eye rested on the superscrip- 
tion of the last. A visible shade passed 
over his features. ‘Again no letter from 
Emma, what can her silence mean?’ he so- 
liloquised. At this moment the post-mark 
of B— on one of the letters attracted his 
notice. The writing was not Emma’s, but 
it might furnish him with some intelligence 
regarding her, and he hastily tore open the 
envelope. Why did his hand tremble, and 
his face become pale as he read. Was the 
object of his solicitude very ill? She 
whose love is the brightest star of his ex- 
istence, leading him onward, and inspiring 
him with hopes of future happiness. Is it, 
can it be, that those hopes are to be blast- 
ed, that she who is so dear to him, is to be 
removed by death? Such thoughts 
would have been anguish to Edward Mer- 
ton. But the tidings were even more dis- 
tressing. His idol had fallen. She whom 
he had been so proud to call his own, had 
proved fulse. He had been deceived. Em- 
ma Willard was beautiful and accomplish- 
ed, but vain and heartless. The letter fell 
from his hands, and he sat for hours in 
deep and gloomy thought. 

Emma had continued to encourage the 
attentions of Mr. Gordon, unknown to her 
friends. Even her sister's suspicions had 
been lulled. Mr. Willard’s family had 
gone to spend a day in the country. Em- 
ma pleaded a severe headache, as an ex- 
cuse to remain athome. The carriage was 
hardly out of sight, when she commenced 
packing her trunks, and at dusk she had 
them conveyed to a steamer which was to 
sail for Europe the following morning.— 
The strangely misguided girl then prepar- 
ed herself for the coming of her lover, for 
whom she had sacrificed so much. As she 
sat in the dim twilight in her own pleasant 
chamber, which from childhood she had 
shared with her sister, and reflected that 

she might never enter it again; as she 
thought of her parent’s love and kindness, 
and their grief when they knew her folly 
and sin; of Edward and his constant af- 
fection, she wept. Remorse was busy at 
her heart, and at that early hour she tasted 
the bitterness of the cup which she had 
prepared for herself. Then, for the first 
time she realized something of her sin in 
deceiving her parents, and her unhappy po- 
sition in relation to Edward Merton. But 
she had pledged her word, and was it not 
too late to retract? and would not he who 
had told her he would be to her more than 
all other friends, redeem his promise? The 
hour at which Gordon had said he would 
-come for her, had arrived and passed. She 
listened with trembling anxiety for the 
sound of the carriage, and strained her eyes 
that she might discern its approach in the 
deepening darkness. Hour after hour pas- 
sed and he came not. Driven almost to 
-despair by her anxiety, and the fear that 
her parents might return and discover her 
\purposes, the unfortunate girl ordered a 
carriage, and rode alone to the steamer.— 
There she was met by strangers only, and 


her inquiries for Mr. Gordon were in vain. | 
No one on board knew such aman. She 
dispatched a note to Mr. Gordon, which 
was returned with the message that he had 
left the city that morning, very unexpect- 
edly. Her last hope was almost dead.— 
Where now was Emma’s pride? She had 
consulted her own pleasure, and destroyed 
her peace. Slowly and wretchedly passed 
the hours of that night to the erring girl, 
and when the morning brought not even a 
message from her faithless lover, her an- 
guish of mind was extreme. How could 
she return to her parents? and could she 
go alone to a foreign land? She had but a 
moment in which to decide, for the steamer 
was about leaving the wharf, when her 
father and brother came towards her.— 
‘Emma, will you go home?’ inquired her 
brother sadly. She took his offered arm, 
and he conducted her in silence to the car- 
riage. Their father followed them, an ex- 
pression of stern displeasure resting on his 
countenance. Not a word was spoken 
during the ride, which to Emma seemed 
almost interminable. How she longed to 
be alone, that she might weep unobserved. 
Disappointment, mortification, and more 
than all, remorse weighed upon her heart, 
and when her weeping mother and sister 
received her, she found no word to address 
them. For days and weeks the unhappy 
girl remained in silent apathy. It was 
very sad to see her thus, and her fond pa- 
rents forgot their grief at her unfilial con- 
duct, in their endeavors to restore her to 
cheerfulness. She dared not mention Gor- 
don, to inquire if he had been heard of.— 
But she was not long ignorant of the rea- 
son of his sudden departure from B—. A 
paragraph which her brother read aloud 
from the newspaper, stated that he had 
been arrested for forgery, the very day 
which he had fixed upon for elopement 
with a young lady of B—. Poor Emma! 
this intelligence added another drop to her 
already overflowing cup of sorrow. 

Years have passed since then. She is 
still Emma Willard. ‘ Grief has paled her 
cheeks, and dimmed her eyes; but it has 
subdued her haughty spirit. Although 
still a mourner for her disobedience and 
folly, and a sufferer from their consequenc- 
es, she finds a quiet satisfaction in seeking 
the happiness of others. Edward Merton 
has never married. The one great trial 
shook his faith in the truth of woman.— 
Louise is the wife of one who appreciates 
her worth, and in the devotion and obe- 
dience of her own children, she is reaping 
a rich reward for her strict adherence to 
her parent’s wishes. 

How often do we see those who refuse 
to honor their father and mother, and like 
Emma consult their own pleasure, overtak- 
en by a punishment, which though just, 
seems greater than they can endure. 
LESINA. 











Religion. 


ORIGINAL. 


JOHNIE DUNHAM, 


Or “ How good it is there is a God.” 








The readers of the Youth’s Companion 
may perhaps remember a little article pub- 
lished the 24th of May last, entitled ** The 
Cloudy Tea Hour,” in which the Dunham 
family were briefly described. Johnie then 
was represented as relating to his father, 
who had just come home, some adventure 
of his favorite dog Carlo, while Emma and 
Willie sat listening. 

The children I often see, and dearly love, 
for they are pleasant little creatures, and 
greet me always with a smile of welcome 
and pleasure. They have too, what is bet- 
ter than a fine house to live in, and hand- 
some clothes to wear, wise parents, who 
teach them something besides worldly wis- 
dom, and lead them, though young, to the 
Good Shepherd who careth for them, and 
will guide them to pleasant places. beside 
the still waters. Here will be found re- 
freshment and consolation, when the cares 
and trials of maturer life shall press upon 
their hearts, and crush their spirits. 

Johnie, the eldest child, is light-haired, 
blue-eyed, and very quiet and gentle in 
his voice and manner—always takes off his 
cap when he enters a room, and has been 
taught to be polite to every one, especially 
to those older than himself. He is now 
just eight years old, gues to school hand 
in hand with his little sister, and is care- 











| make a good path for her tiny feet. 


ful to run along before her in the snow to 
But I 
am wandering far from what I was intend- 
ing to tell you, when I sat down to my 
writing-desk. 

It has always been Mrs. Dunham’s cus- 
tom to leave the children with no light 
burning in their chamber after she has 
nicely ‘‘ tucked them up,” and heard their 
evening prayer, for she wishes them to feel 
secure and contented in the dark, and to 
have a faith and confidence in the Good 
Spirit, who watches over all his crea- 
tures by night as well as by day. 

One evening not long ago, the anxious 
mother thought she would just look ina 
moment, to see if her little ones were 
quietly sleeping, when to her surprise, 
Johnie’s eyes were wide open, and his head 
lifted up from the pillow. 

** Mother,” said he, *‘ I’ve been awake a 
long time, but Iam nota bit afraid. I 
like to have it dark about me, for then I 
feel God to benear. How good it is there 
is a God !” 

Happy moment for this Christian mo- 
ther. Prayers, earnest and many, were 
being answered. The good seed sown 
upon tender ground was springing up, and 
there was promise of a rich harvest. 

Alas! how many there are who nightly 
lie down upon prayerless beds, with hearts 
wholly given to the present world—who 
never feel God near—-or wish for his con- 
trolling power and guardian love. What 
a fearful moment for such, when they open 
their eyes in eternity, before a just and 
holy Being, who shall judge them accord- 
ing to the deeds done in the body. 
Children.! you who have pious fathers 
and mothers, bless God every day for them, 
and in your prayers remember the thou- 
sands who have none to love and teach 
them how to be good, and consequently 
the way to heaven. C. E. A. 


THE PIOUS SLAVE. 


Mr. Nathaniel Vasnedre, for many years 
a worthy officer of Midway Congregational 
church, Liberty County, Georgia, died a 
short time since at that place. He was a 
kind master and had grateful servants.— 
His man Plenty, in particular, evinced a 
most devoted friendship. By night and 
by day he was in attendance upon the suf- 
ferer, as a watcher and uurse. One even- 
ing his master asked him to sing and pray 
with him. Immediately Plenty referred to 
several hymns which he had committed to 
memory, and, asking Mr. V. which of these 
he would choose, proceeded in accordance 
with the selection of his master to recite 
those beautiful stanzas beginning, 





“ Sweet is the work my God, my King, 
To praise thy name give thanks and sing.” 


After rehearsing the whole psalm, he 
parcelled it out two lines at a time, and had 
the whole family of whites and blacks to 
join in singing it with him. Then, with 
this entire group, he kneeled to pray, which 
he did most appropriately, begging the 
Lord to relieve his master’s distress; to 
grant the petitions which had been before, 
by different persons, presented in his be- 
half; to remove his doubts and strengthen 
him against Satan’s temptations. 

On another occasion, undertaking to en- 
courage his master for the endurance of the 
last conflict, Plenty remarked that death is 
like a bridge in a traveller’s course, which 
he had never crossed before, but that it 
could be crossed, and he had only to “ put 
spurs and jump it.”"—w. ([N. Y. Obs. 





FALL OF THE GREAT TREE. 


‘ Father,’ said a little boy, ‘I heard you 
say, twas a wonder you were not killed 
when the great tree fell pretty nearly upon 
you.” 

‘Yes, Sammy, that was true, my boy.’ 

* Well, father, then perhaps Jesus helped 
it to fall away from you ; for mother always 
prays for you when you are gone to work 
—all of us pray up stairs before we go to 
school.’ 

* Do you, my boy? and do you pray ?” 

* Yes, father, I try to a little; but I can’t 
pray like mother; she prays for everything.’ 

‘Does she, Sammy? Ah,} you have a 
good mother, my boy; there are not many 
children so happy as you are, to be taught 
to pray, too!’ 

* Yes, father ; don’t you ever pray for us, 
father? Teacher says, if we wish to sing 


true, father? ‘Will you sing in heaven 
father, with mother and all of us? ’ 
‘I hope so, Sammy; would’nt you ]j 

I should? - o_o 
‘O, yes, father, to be sure I should; but 
do you pray, though, eh ?” 

‘I hope, Sammy, your mother will al- 
ways ask God to take care of your father, 
for fear another great tree should fall near 
me when I am in the woods.’ 

* But, father, God will hear you, as wel] 
as mother, won’t he?’ 

* Yes, Sammy, I hope so. 
hear me pray, my boy ?” 
‘No, father; but I should like to, 
though, that I should !’ 

The father prayed that night. 


Did you ever 
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Natural History. 


OUR PET KITTEN. 


Reader mine, were you ever the owner 
of a dear pet kitten, a bright, joyous little 











. creature, with soft, glossy fur, intelligent 


eyes, and a low, gentle purr, which spoke 
volumes of its gratitude and affection for 
you? And if so, have you not been called 
to part with the dear little thing, just as 
you had become fondly attached to it, and 
been led to believe that it was the dearest, 
most intelligent and affectionate little puss 
that ever hunted for mice, or playfully lift- 
ed its velvet paw against its own shadow? 
If you have never owned such a pet, you 
have escaped the sorrow which you would 
undoubtedly have felt at its death, and you 
have also lost the pleasure which you 
would have felt in watching its innocent 
gambols, and beholding the gentle affec- 
tion which it manifested for you, by rub- 
bing its little plump sides against your 
feet, and pressing its tiny cold nose to 
your cheek whenever an opportunity pre- 
sented itself. 
Dear little Musiclines? I can scarcely 
think of her even now without a sigh of 
regret, she was so gentle and loving, s0 
playful, roguish, and intelligent, that the 
greatest enemy to the race, it seems to me, 
could not have passed her with indiffer- 
ence. She was so very handsome, withal, 
possessing a remarkably soft, silky coat of 
an unexceptionable shade of grey,with dark, 
regular lines extending from her face to 
her back, which so closely resembled the 
five lines used in writing music, that she 
was often called Musiclines, as well as 
many other pet names. Her eyes were 
quite dark and intellectual looking, greatly 
superior to common cats’ eyes, which are 
generally of a green or yellow color. Her 
ways were so pleasing too; indeed, our 
little pet was a very paragon of kittens, and 
was flattered and caressed to her heart's 
content. 
We had also two other cats, one 
of whom was the mother of our Musiclines, 
and although Madam Puss and sister were 
thrown quite into the background when 
the advent of little kit took place, yet both 
seemed to dote on her, and they were all 
on friendly terms. 
Another pet in the shape of a small, 
handsome dog, was also a candidate for 
popularity in our little household, but al- 
though his successfnl rival was nothing 
more than an innocent little kitten, his in- 
ferior in size and strength, but hardly so 
in wisdom, he never disputed her right to 
the favors she received, but became her 
fast friend, upon seeing how matters stood. 
They were generally very amiable and po- 
lite to each other, but if by any chance 
Nero presumed too much upon her ma- 
jesty’s good will and friendship for him, ® 
gentle cuff reproved him for his boldness, 
and admonished him in future to keep at 
respectful distance. They had many 4 
good play together, however, and seldom 
came to blows. It would take more time 
than I can well spare, to enumerate all the 
proofs of our kitty’s sagacity, but that she 
was both intelligent and cunning is not to 
be doubted. On one occasion, when the 
master of the house had been absent for # 
short time, kitty came in, jumped upon t 
table, and commenced a series of amusing 
capers, which did not pass unnoticed.— 
Suddenly, discovering her master sitting 
quietly in the rocking-chair, she uttered 4 
quick exclamation in her unknown dialect, 
which said as plainly as such languag? 
could, ** What! have you come?” and im 
mediately jumped into his lap, and expret 






























in heaven, we must pray on earth ; is that 


sed her pleasure at his return. 
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But one sad morning, little Musiclines 
was nowhere to be found, and when at last 
her cries attracted our attention, she was 
discovered through an aperture in the wall 
of the cellar stairway, from which she ap- 
peared unable to obtain egress. It was 
soon ascertained that her probable entrance 
must have been through an opening ina 
platform extending into the wood-shed, 
and after some trouble, we succeeded in 
attracting her thither. We had not the 
least doubt but that the poor little prisoner 
would be overjoyed to see us, but instead 
of that she was exceedingly dull and stu- 
pid, refusing food when offered, and by ap- 
pearances we judged that our little favorite 
might have been suffering froma fit. One 
week and a part of another, dear Music- 
lines lingered, and during all this time she 
took no food, living principally on cold 
water, with an occasional taste of milk, 
which was but a taste, as she was decided- 
ly against everything but water. A soft 
bed was made for her in an old rocking- 
chair, which having been her favorite seat, 
was immediately given up to her, and she 
was nursed more tenderly, I think, than 
ever a kitty was before. Once during her 
sickness, her old playmate Nero attempted 
to wash her with his rough tongue, and 
although he did it as gently as possible, 
and the attention seemed to soothe and 
gratify her, yet she could not bear it long 
atatime. During the long, cold nights, 
(for it was in very cold weather,) kitty 
would remain in her chair by the fireplace 
until she began to feel quite chilly, and 
then she would enter an adjoining bedroom, 
the door of which was always left open, 
and snugly establish herself upon the feet 
of those who occupied the room, where she 
was permitted to remain undisturbed until 
morning. This she did several nights, 
until she had become so very thin and 
feeble, that we could not imagine how she 
could have strength to make the necessary 
leap to her usual resort. A week and a 
half, I have said, she continued, each day 
growing weaker and weaker, until at last 
death released her from her sufferings, and 
folding her little paws meekly and so pret- 
tily, kitty drew her last breath in the old 
rocking-chair, where she had so often lain 
when in health. Only avery short time 
before she died, she turned and looked up 
lovingly to one of the family, who had been 
her most constant attendant, as if to thank 
her for all her efforts in her behalf, and 
that grateful look was appreciated by kit- 
ty’s friends. The whcle family mourned 
for little Musiclines, and as for myself, I 
even shed tears over the dear creature, 
who had been so affectionate and patient, 
so like a child during her sickness. 

Do not smile, dear reader, at my simpli- 
city; none of us need be ashamed to weep 
over even a dumb creature. God loves a 
gentle and affectionate disposition, and not 
even a sparrow falls to the ground without 
his notice. 

Nero, and little Musiclines’ feline re- 
latives still survive, and the event of which 
I have been writing is of so recent occur- 
rence, that the perusal even of kitty’s short 
life and melancholy death, causes quite an 
unpleasant sensation. Our little pet is 
now among the things that were, but long 
will it be ere we shall cease to remember 
our loving and beautiful Musiclines. 

EmMMIE. 








#loraltty. 
A WARNING TO WOMEN. 


The time has come when more than half 
the women in the land could not be bribed 
to ask any one to partake of intoxicating 
liquor. And of the many elegant and 
beautiful ladies who, because they know 
hot what they do, still pass the wine cup, 
@ vast majority of them, if they understood 
the perilous nature of its contents, would 
dash it rather into a thousand pieces.— 
Would that the following incident could 
be impressed upon the heart of every wife 
and daughter in the nation. It is a state- 
ment made lately in a lecture on the 
“Drinking Usages of Society,” by Rev. 
Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania : 

“A young man of no ordinary promise, 
whappily contracted habits of intemper- 
ance. His excess spread anguish and 
thame through a large and most respecta- 
blecirele. The earnest and kind remon- 
sttances of his friends, however, at length 

‘him to desist ; and, feeling that for him 
‘o drink was to die, he came toa solemn 








{ resolution, that he would abstain entirely 
for the rest of his days. Not long after, 
he was invited to dine, with other young 
persons, at the house of a friend. Friend ! 
did I say? Pardonme. He could hardly 
be a friend who would deliberately place 
on the table before one lately so lost, now 
so marvellously redeemed, the treacherous 
instruments of his downfall. 

But so it was. The wine was in their 
feasts. He withstood the fascination, how- 
ever, until a young lady, whom he desired 
to please, challenged him to drink. He 
refused. With banter and ridicule she soon 
cheated him out of his noble purpose, and 
her challenge was accepted. He no sooner 
drank than he felt the demon still alive, 
and that from temporary sleep he was now 
waking with tenfold strength. ‘Now,’ 
said he to a friend who sat next to him, 
‘now I have tasted again, and I drink till 
I die.’ The awful pledge was kept. Not 
ten days had passed before the ill-fated 
youth fell under the horrors of delirium 
tremens, and was borne to a grave of shame 
and despair. Who would envy the emo- 
tions with which that young lady, if not 
wholly dead to duty and to pity, retraced 
her part in a scene of gaiety, which smiled 
only to betray ?” 





A TOUCHING STORY. 


The Hon. A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, 
in a recent address at a meeting in Alex- 
andria, for the benefit of the Orphan’s Asy- 
lum and Free School of that city, related 
the following anecdote: 

‘* A poor little boy, in-a cold night, with 
no home or roof to shelter his head, or pa- 
ternal, or maternal guardian or guide to 
protect or direct him on his way, reached 
at nightfall the house of a rich planter, 
who took him in, fed, lodged, and sent him 
on his way with his blessing. Those kind 
attentions cheered his heart, and inspired 
him with fresh courage to battle with the 
obstacles of life. Years rolled round, Pro- 
vidence led him on. and he had reached the 
legal profession, his host had died, cormo- 
rants that prey on the substance of man, 
had formed a conspiracy to get from the 
widow her estates. She sent for the near- 
est counsel to commit her cause to him, 
and that counsel proved to be the orphan 
boy, years before welcomed and entertained 
be her deceased husband. The stimulus 
of a warm and tenacious gratitude was now 
added to the ordinary motive connected 
with the profession. He undertook her 
cause with a will not easy to be resisted; 
he gained it: the widow’s estates were se- 
cured to her in perpetuity; and, Mr. Ste- 
phens added, with an emphasis of emotion 
that sent an electric thrill through the 
house, that orphan boy now stands before 
you !” 


——— 
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Nursery. 
LITTLE ARTHUR’S LETTER. 


The following letter will interest both 
parents and children; parents, because it 
contains a hint how to make little stories 
interesting to the young child who can 
speak ; children, because it speaks to them 
in a child’s voice. It was received by a 
lady in this city, from her little brother, 
who is less than three years of age; and 
she assures us from her parent, that it was 
all written from her brother’s dictating 
without any help whatever. She adds, ‘I 
well remember my father’s Bible stories, 
and our eagerly attentive faces, as we 
heard the pleasant things over and over 
repeated; how we asked “if Joseph’s coat 
had a pocket in it,” &c., as my little broth- 
er probably did, and so framed the incon- 
sistencies with the Bible which the letter 
shows.’ 

Dear SistER:—Papa writes, ‘cause I 
can’t—’cause I only two years and nine 
months old. Do you love me? I love 
you more than tongue can tell possibly, and 
that’s a good deal. I want you to write 
me a letter, a big one, a long one. 

Let me tell you about Joseph. Joseph 
was a good boy, and his papa loved him. 
And he made him a pretty coat. I guess 
it hada pocket in it. And I guess he had 
a knife in his pocket, and a pencil and a 
handkerchief. But his naughty brothers 
did’nt like him; and they put him down 
intoa hole. Then they took him out and 
sold him for twenty dollars; naughty bro- 
thers was’nt they ? The men that bought 











him carried him down to Egypt and sold 


him to Mr. Potiphar. And Mrs. Potiphar 
told a lie about him and got him put in 
prison. But the king took him out and 
made him Governor. And Joseph was 
good, and Arthur must be good. 

And now I tell yu about Moses. Moses 
was a nice little baby, and his mamma lov- 
ed him more than tongue can tell possidlv, 
and she hid him three months, ’cause the 
naughty men wanted so to kill him, and 
she did’nt want them to kill her dear little 
baby. And when she could’nt hide him 
any longer, she made a little basket and 
fixed it all nice, and put himin it; I guess 
she put a pillow in it, and a little blanket, 
and tucked it down all nice; and she car- 
ried the little basket with the baby in it, 
and set it down side the river ’mongst the 
flags, and went and hid behind the bushes. 
Pretty soon the king’s daughter came down 
there with some more girls; and she heard 
the baby cry. And I guess she said Hark! 
and they said Hark! Hark! And then 
they heard him crysome more. And pret- 
ty soon they found him. And I guess she 
took him right up in her arms, and kissed 
him, and he did’nt cry any more. Then 
they got his mother to come and take him; 
so she took him home to her house. And 
I guess she gave him some milk and cracker 
in it. And she loved her little Moses.— 
And Moses was good, and Arthur must be 
good too, and I tries to be good. 

And I know about Adam and Eve, how 
they ate the apples when God told them 
they must’nt; and about Cain; naughty 
Cain to kill his brother; and about Samuel 
(he was good ;) and about David that kil- 
led the giant; and about Noah, (how he 
built the ark,) and he had some cows in 
there, and some sheeps, and some birds, 
and some biddies, and a good many things. 
And the eows said moo, moo; and the 
sheeps said baa, and the birds said chip, 
chip, and the biddies said cluck, cluck, and 
the other things said—what did they say? 
And about Jonah that would’nt go to 
Nineveh to preach. God told him he must 
and so he would’nt; and about Daniel.— 
Daniel was good. My papa tells me all 
about them. But I can’t tell any more 
now. Do you love me—I love you and I 
am your little brother ARTHUR. 

[ Ch. Mirror. 


Sabbath School. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ANECDOTES. 


At a meeting of the parents of our Sun- 
day scholars, our pastor was dwelling at 
some length on the onerous duties of the 
teacher. ‘And what,’ said he, ‘do they 
get for all their labor ?’ Before he could 
answer his own question, a voice from the 
middle of the room replied, ‘A crown of 
glory !’ 

In a Scripture lesson given to a class of 
young children, the question was asked, 
t Why is it better to serve God than to 
serve Satan?’ A very little girl, the 
youngest in the class, answered, ‘ Because 
Satan will give us death for our wages, and 
God will give us life.’ 

One Sunday evening when Mr. P ‘ 
our superintendent, who is a thorough ve- 
teran of above thirty years’ service, was 
leaving the school, a man, who probably 
saw two or three of the boys unruly in the 
street, said to him, ‘ There is bad behavior 
of your boys; what good are your schools ?” 
The superintendent gave this conclusive 
reply: ‘If they are so bad with all our in- 
struction, what would they be without it?” 
The man was mum, and moved on defeated. 

Mr. P. , rather depressed in spirits 
after a day’s struggle with the boys, and 
the assault of the man, proceeded home- 
ward. He had not got the distance of a 
Minie rifle-shot from the man’s battery, 
when he overtook a decent laborer leaving 
church. He always thought him a good 
man. After a short conversation, perhaps 
ou ‘righteousness and judgement to come,’ 
the laborer related this precious fact: ‘ Sir, 
I first received my religious impressions at 
your Sunday school, and have had to work 
at the brick-yards, and you may be sure I 
have had a great deal to put up with at 
that place ; but yet, my EARLY IMPRES- 
SIONS NEVER LEFT ME.’ 

* Well,’ exclaimed the worthy superin- 
tendent, ‘we are not left without some 
evidence that our labor is not in vain in 
the Lord.’ 

Those who know the sore trials, and 























temptations, and vices of those generally 





employed at brickyards, will at once con- 
cede that he must have been both a Chris- 
tian and a DAILY martyr for Christ. 
Reflection. —This may be some fruit of 
the labors of a disconsolate teacher, who 
never was permitted to have any gleam of 
encouragement, and has gone to his eternal 
rest.—[S. S. Quarterly Magazine. 
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THE COLLIER BOY. 


** You all know,” said a gentleman, ad- 
dressing some children who worked in the 
mines, in Yorkshire, ‘“‘ what it is to work 
down in the coal-pits, for many of you 
spend your days in them. There was, a 
few days ago, a little fellow, not more than 
five or six years old, who was brought be- 
fore some gentlemen to be questioned about 
his work ; for they were thinking about 
passing those laws, which have since been 
made, to forbid such very little children 
working under ground. They asked him 
his age, then what he had to do. He an- 
swered, that every day, from five in the 
morning till five in the evening, he sat 
without a light, beside a little door in the 
dark coal passage in the mine, and when 
he heard one of the ‘ corves,’ or boxes, 
comerumbling along, he opened the door 
by a piece of string which he held in his 
hand. He was asked whether he had no 
way of amusing himself. Once he had 
caught a mouse, and this was quite an 
event in his life. But his chief, indeed his 
only way of amusing himself, was by beg- 
ging of every one who came through the 
door, 2 piece of candle end, and then, when 
he had collected a sufficient number of 
pieces, he set light to them all. ‘ Well,’ 
said the gentlemen, ‘and when you have 
got alight, what do you do?’ 

“*Q,’ said the little fellow, ‘ when I gets 
alight I sings.’ 

‘* Now, my dear children, this is a sim- 
ple, touching story; but there is a lesson 
I want you to learn from it, and it is this. 
We are met to-day to think, hear, and 
learn about the poor heathen in distant 
lands, and they are like this poor child in 
the coal-pit; they live in darkness, in ut- 
ter spiritual darkness. They are, the Bi- 
ble tells us, ‘sitting in darkness,’ without 
God, without Christ, without hope. Now, 
the object of the missionaries is to take 
light to them, the light of the Gospel ; and 
the use of missionary meetings is to stir up 
people to help in this blessed work. You, 
my dear children, give me your pennies, 
and your half-pennies, and they are like 
the little boy’s candle ends which he beg- 
ged of the men as they passed. They go 
toward getting the light of the Gospel 
spread abroad among the heathen ; and 
when they have heard the glad tidings of 
salvation, they sing praises to Him who has 
called them out of darkness into his mar- 
vellous light, just as the child suid he sang 
when he had got a light in his coal-pit.”’ 

[ Child’s Miss. Mag. 











Obituary. 


DEATH OF A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER. 


The Danville (Ky.) Tribune announces 
the death of Mr. John Sneed, of Boyle 
County, in that State, in the 101st year of 
his age, and adds: 

He was born in Albermarle County, Vir- 
ginia, on the 2d day of February, 1755, 
was for some years the Secretary of Tho- 
mas Jefferson, then volunteered in an ex- 
pedition against the Cherokee Indians, and 
after that became a soldier in the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, in which service he con- 
tinued until the close of the war. He was 
with Washington at Valley Forge during 
all the privations of that disastrous period ; 
afterwards fought under the same great 
chieftain at Monmouth, and was one of the 
gallant army who received the thanks of 
Congress for their conduct in this engage- 
ment. He was then detailed, with a num- 
ber of picked men from various regiments, 
to the command of Col. Morgan, and final- 
ly went to the South with Green, under 
whom he served until the expiration of the 
war. At the battle of Guilford he was 
taken prisoner, and when conducted into 
the presence of Lord Cornwallis, the fol- 
lowing question was put to him by that 
nobleman : ‘* Where is the baggage of the 
American party?” ‘Out of your reach, 
sir,” was the reply. “‘Why so?” ‘“ Be- 
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cause the American party is between you 
and it.” When peace returned, he emi- 
grated from Virginia to this State, and here 
lived until almost 101 years old. His one 
hundredth birth-day was celebrated in 
February last, at the residence of his son, 
by a centennial dinner, where he met many 
of his relatives and friends. 
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SKETCHES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
No. 9. 
NORTHAMPTON. EDWARDS AND BRAINERD. 

The valley of the Connecticut river is famous 
for its broad intervales, beautiful villages, and 
fine landscapes. There are the agreeable cities 
of Hartford and Springfield,—the pleasant 
towns of Deerfield, Greenfield, and Northfield, 
and farther up in New Hampshire and Vermont, 
the picturesque towns of Brattleboro, and Bel- 
lows Falls, and the lovely villages of Charles- 
town, Windsor, Hanover, and Haverhill. In- 
deed the entire valley is one of the most beauti- 
ful in the world. 

Of all the lovely towns bordering upon the 
quiet Connecticut, perhaps Northampton would 
be called by most persons more beautiful than 
any other. The intervales opposite the village 
are extremely broad and fertile. In the village 
itself is what is termed Round Hill, from which 
are obtained the finest views of Mount Holyoke 
and Mount Tom, and of the Colleges at Am- 
herst, and of several villages up and down the 
river. It will be remembered that Jenny Lind, 
who had an opportunity of seeing many plea- 
sant towns in our land, finally selected North- 
ampton as the most agreeable, though the wild 
and picturesque scenery of Roxbury reminded 
her more of her own Sweden. 

But Northampton has always had something 
more than natural beauty. Ithas been favored 
with moral excellence, as it shone out in the 
lives of several of its ministers, and inhabitants. 
In particular, that town was favored with the 
ministry of Jonatuan Epwarps, who was un- 
doubtedly the greatest divine his country ever 
produced. This good man was born in Wind- 
sor, Connecticut, in 1703. While a little boy 
he gave promise of being the eminent man he 
became, for he read Locke on the human 
understanding, a book that some college gradu- 
ates would hardly understand. Young Edwards 
graduated at Yale College before he was seven- 
teen years old, or younger than most youths 
are when they enter college. He afterwards 
studied for the ministry, and for twenty-three 
years, or until 1750, he preached the Gospel at 
Northampton. Like many other good men, he 
suffered for the truth’s sake, for when he main- 
tained that none but hopefully converted per- 
sons should receive the Lord’s Supper, and that 
Church discipline should be exercised, the 
same people who once would, as_ it were, have 
plucked out their eyes and have given them to 
him, drove him out of the place in disgrace.— 
Such is human nature, and such is Christianity 
when very imperfectly embraced and enjoyed. 

His removal was, no doubt, ordered in infi- 
nite wisdom, for he was soon called to labor 
among the Housatonic Indians at Stockbridge, 
where he preached six years to the Indians and 
whites, and found leisure to write some of his 
greatest works that have made him known over 
the world. He was afterwards for a brief pe- 
riod President of the College of New Jersey, 
in which connection he died in peace. 

President Edwards was a greatstudent. He 
rose between four and five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and lived abstemiously that he might better 
serve Christ. In the winter he would often 
chop wood for exercise, and in the summer he 
would walk or ride to some retired grove. But 
he was always studying, and when wa!king or 
riding would ponder his thoughts as they occur- 
red to him. Asa grand result of his remarka- 
ble efforts, he left behind him above 1400 mis- 
cellaneous writings. 

Northampton also suggests the name of 
Davip Brainerp, for he died at the house of 
President Edwards, and was buried in the 
town cemetry. On his tomb stone is the fol- 
lowing inscription: “ Sacred to the memory of 
the Rev. David Brainerd, a faithful and labori- 
ous Missionary to the Stockbridge, Delaware and 
Susquehannah tribes of Indians, who died in this 
town Oct. 10, 1747, Aged 32.” Just previously 
to his death, and while in feeble health, Brai- 
nerd visited Boston, and received much atten- 





tion from the Christian people. He lived a 
long life in a few years. 

Visitors to Northampton repair much to the 
grave of Brainerd,—to the venerable trees that 
overshadowed the house of Edwards, and to 
the old church that stands on the spot where 
the great preacher proclaimed the Gospel for 


nearly a quarter of a century. F. 





CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY. 


At the Morning Prayer Meeting in Boston, a 
few days since, a Minister from Maine, observ- 
ed that he was urged by one of his brethren at 
home, to attend the Morning Prayer Meeiing 
in the Old South Chapel, when he came to 
Boston. He was glad he had come, and found 
so many venerable brethren present. He then 
stated some facts respecting a Revival, under 
his Ministry, of about three years continuance, 
in which about three hundred persons were 
converted. Rev. Dr. Beecher arose and ob- 
served, in substance, that his sympathies were 
always awakened by such intelligence. It re- 
minded him of former Revivals in Boston. He 
once heard of an old war-horse, worn out, good 
for nothing, turned into a field to get his living. 
A Military Company with music, marched up 
the road; the old war-horse raised his head, 
the war-fire kindled, new life appeared to be 
given him, the fences could not bold him, and 
away he went to jointhe company! So it is 
when the music of a Revival greets our ears, 
we long to join the battle against sin and Satan, 
and help on the Victory of the Captain of our 
Salvation ! 

ee 


PREACHING TO YOUNG MEN. 


The concluding lecture of the course before 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, was 
delivered in the Park Street Church, March 16, 
by Rev. Charles Smith, Pastor of the Shawmut 
Avenue Congregational Church, from John iii, 
17: “ For God sent not his Son into the world 
to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved.” In the outset 
the preacher forcibly inculcated the idea that 
the world was already condemned, by its own 
wickedness, before Christ came into it; that 
he, seeing the danger, came to warn us of it, 
to point out a way of safety, and to die for us. 
Not for one moment does he condemn us, but 
calls us to escape impending danger. To se- 
cure the redemption he implores us to take, it 
is necessary, Ist—That we should fee! our need 
of a Savior ; 2d—That weshould feel help was 
to be found only in the Son; 3d—That we 
should unreservedly commit ourselves to him, 
believe in him, trust him, and love him. Hav- 
ing thus stated his subject, the preacher pro- 
ceeded to elucidate it at length, and we must 
say, that seldom have we heard the Gospel 
plan of salvation so forcibly, clearly, and 
powerfully presented.—[ Traveller. 
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OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT. 


The capacity of Tremont Temple was fully 
tested last evening, at the concert of the Read- 
ing Chorus Club. Every available inch of the 
large hall was occupied, and hundreds were 
unable to obtain admission. The immense 
audience that assembled shows there exists a 
great love in our community for ancient melo- 
dies, or that an appeal to the desire for novel 
and quaint effects is indispensable to the most 
complete success of even musical entertain- 
ments in our city. 

As the Club defiled upon the platform, dres- 
sed as were the members, in a variety of fan- 
tastic yet appropriate costumes, roars of laugh- 
ter rang through the hall. ‘I'he females most- 
ly donned bonnets of dimensions amply suffici- 
ent for the accommodation of two heads instead 
of.one, and sported dresses varying from the 
loose, flowing, unstiffened robe, to the prim, 
starched up costume of the saintly duenna.— 
Wigs, queues and perukes, adorned the heads 
of the males, who were attired in small clothes, 
breeches, fanciful coats of divers styles, and 
hats of the most approved ancient patterns. 

The orchestra was sufficiently antique, con- 
sisting of 3 violins, 2 violincello, 1 contra bass, 
2 flutes, 1 trombone, 1 ophicleide, 1 bassoon, 
and an organ harmonium. The gentleman who 
had charge of the “ double bass” looked as ve- 
nerable as Father Time himself, and with his 
unique chronometer of huge proportions added 
largely to the enjoyment of the occasion. Mr. 
Kemp, the leader, performed the duties of his of- 
fice with the grace of a “ chorister” of the olden 
time. The music, both of the orchestra and the 
chorus class, could hardly have been improved, 
and while the listener was reminded by it of days 
“ lang syne,” it lacked the drawl and hum-drum 
that often makes the old tunes unpleasant. We 
should state that the concert was commenced 
with “ Auld Lang Lyne,” which was beautitul- 
ly played by the orchestra. In the course of 
the evening, “ Old Hundred,” was sung by the 
club, assisted by the audience, with an inspir- 
ing effect, causing the arches of the capacious 
hall to echo back the harmonious strains. 

[ Traveller, March 14, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
St. Albans, Hancock Co. Ill., March 6, 1856. 
N. Willis Esq.—I trust, dear sir, that in the 
Heavenly world you will meet with very many 
who will thank you as being instrumental in 
assisting them on to that “ better country,” by 
the good instruction that you have been giving 
to people of all ages, but more especially to the 
young, in the latter part of your long editorial 
life. Respectfully yours, Joun Suarer. 
Triadelphia, Virginia, March 15, 1856. 
We have taken your interesting paper many 
years, when our older children were young, 
and now wish it for the youngest of our family, 
though all of us used to be equally interested 
in reading it. Your friend, B. D. Arxinson. 


Billerica, Mass., March 16, 1856. 
We have taken the Companion one year, and 
like it very much. We canhardly wait for the 
week to come round, we are so eager to read 
it; although it is our own paper, our father, 
mother, brothers and sisters all read it with 
pleasure. Yours with respect, 
Cc. F. & A. F. Burrows. 








Variety. 
THE MONEY WASTED IN WAR. 


“Give me,” says Stebbins, “ the money that 
has been spent in war, and I will purchase 
every foot of land on the globe. I wil) clothe 
every man, woman and child in an attire that 
kings and queens might be proud of. 1 will 
build a school-house upon every hill side, and 
in every valley over the habitable earth. I will 
supply the school-house with a competent 
teacher; [ will build an academy in every 
town, and endow it; a college in every State, 
and fill it with able professors; I will crown 
every hill with a church consecrated to the 
promulgation of the gospel of peace; I will 
support in its pulpit an able preacher of righte- 
ousness, so that every Sabbath morning, the 
chime on one hill shall answer to the chime on 
another round the earth’s broad circumference ; 
and the voice of prayer and the song of praise 
shall ascend, and the smoke of a universal holo- 
caust shall ascend to heaven.” 

—_— 


A CHILD'S IDEA OF THE MOON. 


The moon is prone to attract the attention 
and excite the imagination of young children. 
A very little girl, on the arrival of a still 
younger one in the nursery, was advanced to 
the honor of sharing the chamber with an older 
sister. It happened that the ful] moon cast 
abroad its rays with a breadth and brilliancy 
which she had never before witnessed. ‘O! 
what a mighty great candle,’ said she. 

She was told it was the moon which God 
had made to give light to the earth. Still she 
seemed to adhere to her original thought, and 
called it *God’s great candle.’ 

Waking inthe night, and contrasting the 
light streaming on all around with the faint 
taper or shaded lamp to which she had been 
accustomed in the nursery, she exclaimed, ‘Sis- 
ter! see! see! God has forgot to blow out his 
big night candle.’— [Sayings of Little Ones. 


—_—— 
LOOKING FOR LOST SHEEP. 

A preacher of the Methodist Church was 
travelling in one of the back settlements, and 
stopped at a cabin where an old lady received 
him very kindly. After setting provisions be- 
fore him, she began to question him: ‘ Stran- 
ger, where mout you be from?’ ‘Madam, I 
reside in Shelby county, Kentucky.’ ‘ Wall, 
stranger, hope no offence, but what mought you 
be a doin’ way up here? ‘Madam, I am 
searching for the lost sheep of the tribe of 
Israel.’ ‘Sohn, John,’ shouted the old lady, 
‘come right here this minit; here’s a stranger 
all the way from Shelby county, Kentucky, a 
huntin’ stock, and [’ll just bet my life that tan- 
gled-haired old black ram, that’s bin in our lot 
all last week is one of his'n !” 


—_——_—@~—— 
SETTLING ACCOUNTS. 

A gentleman introduced an infidel friend to 
a minister, and remarked that he * Never attends 
public worship.’ ‘Ah! said the minister, ‘I 
am almost tempted to hope you are bearing 
false witness against your neighbor.’ ‘ By no 
means,’ said the infidel, ‘for I always spend 
Sunday in settling accounts.’ The minister 
immediately replied, ‘ You will find, sir, that 
the day of judgement will be spent in the same 
manner.’ 

This reminds us of the remark of an old gen- 
tleman by the name of Very, who once lived in 
Salem. The good old man was much annoyed 
by the conduct of some of his neighbors, who 
persisted in working on Sundays. One Sun- 
day, as the good man was going by to meeting, 
his Sabbath-breaking neighbors called out to 
him from the hayfield, ‘ Well, Father Very, 
we have cheated the Lord out of two Sundays, 
any way!’ ‘{ don’t know that,’ replied the old 
gentleman, ‘1 don’t know that—the account is 
not settled yet.’ 

es 

Divine Promises.—The promises of the Bi- 
ble, like the beams of the sun, shine as freely in 
at the windows of the poor man’s cottage as the 
rich man’s palace. A mountain of gold, heap- 
ed as high as heaven, would be no such trea- 
sure as one promise of God. 








Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 


MORNING PRAYER. 


I thank thee, Father, for thy care 
Of me, through all the night; 

J bless thee, that I wake once more, 
To see the morning light. 

I thank thee too, that still is mine 
Loved friends, so kind and dear ; 
That while we’ve slept an angel band 

Has watched around us here. 


Then wilt thou keep me through this day, 
And make me meek and mild ; 

And help me now to trust in thee, 
Though but a little child. 

And if my life should long be spared, 
I hope to live for thee, 

That when I’ve served thee all I can, 
God’s angel I may be. F.—Boston. 


————_—_>_—____ 


A CALL TO SPRING. 


Come! Oh, come! thou hast tarried long! 

Come with the glory of light and song! 

Earth pines for thee on a thousand shores 

Where the billow breaks and the wild wind 
Toars ; 

There’s a voice of wail ’mid the ancient trees 

Torn and tossed by the wintry breeze, 

Gloom hath shrouded our pleasant bowers, 

Death hath blighted our vines and flowers, 

And every hour on its fleeting wing 

Bears away a prayer for thee, O Spring! 


Come! Ohcome! we pine for thee 

As pines the wanderer for home, at sea! 

As the captive pines in his lonely cell 

For the dashing waters and the breezy dell ! 
We sigh for the influence that life renews, 
For the spell of soft sunshine and balmy dews, 
For the genial airs and the pleasant rain, 

To waken our blossoms and streams again. 








“I come, I come ; I am coming back !” 

Thus answered a voice from the Sun’s bight 
track— 

“{ will clothe the heavens’ fair face with sa iles, 

I will call the birds from a thousand isles, 

The streams shall laugh where the violets blow, 

The trees exult and the laurels glow, 

There’s not a beauty, nor bloom, nor hue, 

That the charm of my presence shall not renew.” 


Not so, O Spring ! no power thou hast 

O’er much of beauty that’s from us past ; 

Eyes that looked love into ours are dim, 

Voices are hushed from our vesper hymn, 

Bright young faces have passed away, 

Places are vacant at full of day ; 

Thou can’st hang the leaves on a thousand trees, 

Thou can’st bring the flowers,the birds and bees, 

Thou can’st loosen the streams and the silvery 
founts, 

And breath a glory o’er vales and mounts, 

But thou canst not restore to our yearning arms 

The vanquished past with its lovely forms. 


“Yet I speak to the heart in my radiant bloom 
Of a Spring that opens beyond the tomb, 
Where the lost and loved of earth are found, 
Where the severed wreaths are forever bound, 
Where comes no dimness o’er eyes of light 
And the cheek of beauty ne’er knows a blight 
There’s not a beauty. nor bloom, nor hue, 
That the charm of my presence shall not renew! 
March, 1856. Ropo.r#e. 
——¢ 


ANGELIC WELCOME OF A SAINT. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


“¢ Spirit, leave thine house of clay 
Lingering dust, resign thy breath! 
Spirit, cast thy chains away! 
Dust, be thou dissolved in death!’ 
Thus the Almighty Savior speaks, 
While the faithful Christian dies, 
Thus the bonds of life he breaks, 
And the ransom’d captive flies ! 


‘*¢ Prisoner, long detained below ! 
Prisoner, now with freedom blest! 
Welcome from a world of woe, 
Welcome to a land of rest!’ 
Thus the choir of angels sing, 
As they bear the soul on high, 
While with hallelujahs ring 
All the regions of the sky ! 


“ Grave, the guardian of our dust! 
Grave, the treasury of the skies ! 
Every atom of thy trust, 

Rests again in hope to rise. 
Hark! the judgement-trumpet calls! 
Soul, rebuild thy home of clay ! 

Immortality thy walls, 
And eternity thy day!” 


—---—_ 


GIVE SMILES. 


Give smiles to cheer the little child, 

A stranger on this thorny wild; 
It'bringeth love, its guard to be,— 

It, helpless, asketh love from thee. 
Howe’er by fortune’s gifts unblest, 

Give smiles to childhood s guileless breast. 


[Mrs. Sigourney. 


YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 
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